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First Steps in Musical Composition.—y continued from last Number.) 


CHAPTER X. 





Chords derived from the Tonic. 


HE discords explained in the preceding Chapter are also used, without prepar- 
ation, in connection with the tonic: moreover, the tonic Seventh is often 
resolved in a manner peculiar to itself. We shall now glance at these chords 
Seriatim. 


The Tonic Seventh. 





312. As the dissonant tone of this chord is the leading tone (leading the ear to 
expect the tonic to succeed it), it is very often resolved by the part which contains it 
rising one degree. This resolution was first introduced in the form of a “suspension,” as 
in fiz. 210, consequently it was prepared; next the actual suspension was omitted, but 
the preparation retained, as in fiz. 211 ; and more recently it has been boldly employed 
without preparation as in fig. 212. The latter resolution iorms an additional exception to 
Rule 11 (far. 309 ), the d ssonant tone being. of course, seven degrees at least trom the 
root. 


Fig. 210. ig. ‘ Fig. 212. 











313. A tonic seventh may, therefore, be resolved either like an ordinary chord of 
the seventh, as explained in Chap. IV, or the upward resolution shown in figs. 211 and 
212 can be adopted. Moreover, any sound whatever which, by modulation or otherwise, 
has the interval of a minor second between it and the sound one degree higher, can be 
weated as if it were a seventh whose root is a tonic, and be resolved upward accordingly. 


The Tonic Ninth, 


314. A chord of the ninth can bé formed upon the .onic, the only distinction 
between the major and miner forms of which consists in the fact that the interval between 
the root and the third is major or minor as the case may be. They are usually resolved 
thus :— 


Tonic Major NInTH. Tonic Minor NINTH. 
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315. Preparation’ is optional. The seventh of the chord is often omitted. _The 
root is omitted in all the inversions. The general statements respecting the dominant 
ninth apply to the tonic ninth also. 


The Tonic Eleventh. 


316. A chord of the eleventh can be built upon the tonic: it is often termed 


the suspended fourth, and perhaps appears more frequently in the form of a suspension 
than without preparation. 


Tonic Mayor ELEVENTH. Tonic Minor ELEVENTH. 


ce 


When the third of the chord is omitted (and it usually is) the major and minor forms of 
the chord are identical. 


317. The tonic eleventh is usually resolved as in figs. 213, 214 and 215. 
Fig. 213. 


43. 























318. Any of the inversions can be employed except that which puts-the seventh 
of the chord in the bass, or, if it is thus employed, the root is omitted. 


The Tonic Thirteenth. 


319. Achord of the thirteenth can be formed upon the tonic. 


Tonic Major THIRTEENTH. Tonic Minor THIRTEENTH, 


= eo 


320. Preparation is optional. As in the case of the dominant thirteenth, almost 
every possible mode of combining or omitting the sounds can be employed. The inver- 
sion which puts the seventh of the chord in the bass is almost never used. 





_ 321. The general statements respecting the dominant thirteenth apply to the tonic 
thirteenth also. 


322. Asachord of the thirteenth, taken in its complete form, comprises all the 
sounds of the diatonic scale, it appropriately concludes the list of so-called “fundamental” 
chords, or chords from which other combinations are derived, and which are obtained by 
piling thirds‘one above the‘other on a given root. 
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CHAPTER X. 





eed 


Chords derived from the Tonic. 


HE discords explained in the preceding Chapter are also used, without prepar- 
ation, in connection with the tonic: moreover, the tonic Seventh is often 
resolved in a manner peculiar to itself. We shall now glance at these chords 
Sertatim. 


The Tonic Seventh. 





312. As the dissonant tone of this chord is the leading tone (leading the ear to 
expect the tonic to succeed it), it is very often resolved by the part which contains it 
rising one degree. This resoiution was first introduced in the form of a “suspension,” as 
in fiz. 210, consequently it was prepared; next the actual suspension was omitted, but 
the preparation retained, as in fiz, 211 ; and more recently it has been boldly employed 
without preparation as in fig. 212. The latter resolution iorms an additional exception to 
Rule 11 (far. 309 ), the d ssonant tone being. of course, seven degrees at least trom the 
root. 


Fig. 210. 














313. A tonic seventh may, therefore, be resolved either like an ordinary chord of 
the seventh, as explained in Chap. IV, or the upward resolution shown in figs. 211 and 
212 can be adopted. Moreover, any sound whatever which, by modulation or otherwise, 
has the interval Of a minor second between it and the sound one degree higher, can be 
treated as if it were a seventh whose root is a tonic, and be resolved upward accordingly. 


The Tonic Ninth, 


314. A chord of the ninth can be formed upon the .onic, the only distinction 
between the major and minor forms of which consists in the fact that the interval between 
the root and the third is major or minor as the case may be. They are usually resolved 
thus :— 


Tonic Major NINTH. Tonic Minor NINTH. 
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315. Preparation is optional, The seventh of the chord is often omitted. The 
root is omitted in all the inversions. The general statements respecting the dominant 
ninth apply to the tonic ninth also, 


The Tonic Eleventh. 


316. A chord of the eleventh can be built upon the tonic: it is often termed 
the suspended fourth, and perhaps appears more frequently in the form of a suspension 
than without preparation. 


Tonic Mayor ELEVENTH. Tonic Minor ELEVENTH. 


When the third of the chord is omitted (and it usually is) the major and minor forms of 
the chord are identical. 


317. The tonic eleventh is usually resolved as in figs. 213, 214 and 215. 


Fig. 215. 


Gt = 
































318. Any of the inversions can be employed except that which putts. the seventh 
of the chord in the bass, or, if it is thus employed, the root is omitted. 


The Tonic Thirteenth. 


319. Achord of the thirteenth can be formed upon the tonic. 


Tonic Major THIRTEENTH. Tonic Minor THIRTEENTH, 


= fae 


320. Preparation is optional. As in the case of the dominant thirteenth, almost 
every possible mode of combining or omitting the sounds can be employed. The inver- 
sion which puts the seventh of the chord in the bass is almost never used, 


321. The general statements respecting the dominant thirteenth apply to the tonic 
thirteenth also. 


322. Asachord of the thirteenth, taken in its complete form, comprises all the 
sounds of the diatonic scale, it appropriately concludes the list of so-called “fundamental” 
chords, or chords from which other combinations are derived, and which are obtained by 
piling thirds‘one above the‘other on a given root. 
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Student’s Gleanings.— Musical Anitp. 


The first and most general law is that of the unity of the key. - Ordinarily, in every piece 
of music as a whole, one key prevails as the principal key, so that the piece runs chiefly in 
this key, and thus renders this key the prevailing one throughout. It is not intended by this, 
however, that we must not, in a single instance, digress from the key once assumed. We 
may, with perfect propriety, often pass into the accessory keys ; but still, the key once assumed 
as the principal key must also be the predominant one,—the piece must be kept, through most 
of its extent, in this key, and, at least ordinarily, must begin and end with it. 

The law of musical unity holds good, moreover, not only of every piece of music which 
of itself constitutes a whole, but also of several pieces which are so connected with each other 
that they all together properly constitute one piece. 

It is, therefore, no violation of the above rule, if, of several such individual pieces of music 
forming together one whole, the one or the other, considered alone by itself, ends in a different 
key from that in which it began. 

Moreover, among several pieces, not indeed immediately connected with each other, but 
yet belonging together, it is proper to observe a unity of the key; ¢ g. in a symphony ora 
sonata, the first piece, say the first A//egro, and the Finale, should be written in one and the 
same key, and the middle portions—Adagio, Scherzo, &c. should, in cases where they are not 
written in the same key, be written in the relatives of that key.—It is true, indeed, that writers 
are not often very exact about this matter ; while, at the same time we not unfrequently find, 
on this point, in the works of our ablest composers, a very great degree of unity, which can 
scarcely be attributable to accident. Could it well be a pure accident, ¢ g. that Mozart's 
Zauberflote begins and closes in E flat major ?—his Zdomeneo in D?—the Entfuhrung in C?— 
that his Don Fuan begins in D minor and ends, not indeed in D minor, but yet in D major ? 
—that, in Masses, which usually consist of five principal parts, distinct and separate trom each 
other, either all these five parts almost always are written in one and the same key or nearly 
related keys, and at least the first and last pieces in one and the same key. 

Weber’s Th.ory of Musical Composition. 
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Che Telephone. 


UCH attention has lately been directed | laboratory a golden lyre or harp, which, upon 

to the “Telephone,” an instrument | the approach of the visitors, gave forth the 

for transmitting vibrations for the production | chords and harmonies of the National Anthem, 
of musical sounds between distant places, by | as though iis strings were being swept by invi- 


means of an intervening solid conductor, in | sible fingers, In this remarkable experiment, 


the shape of the ordinary metallic wire employ- 
ed for the telegraph circuits. Much has been 
said of the wonderlul capabilities of this instru- 
ment and its power—not only in reproducing 
musical tones, but also articulate sound, con- 
veying the impression of words and language 
to the ear. 

In order to enable musicians to realize and 
understand exactly what the “ Telephone ” is, 
and what it will periorm, we shall venture to 
give a simple description of the apparatus, the 
principles upon which it is cunstructed, and 
the effects in sound-transmission of which it is 
capable. aa , 

The power of transmitting musical notes, 
chords, and harmonies, through solid conduc- 
tors, was determined some years. since. One 


the real periormer upon the harp was placed in 
a distant room, and a light rod of pine-wood 
was passed between the two instruments—one 
end of this rod being in contact with, or resting 
upon, the sound-board of the harp at which the 
player was seated, and the other end placed in 
contact with the sound-board of the mute lyre 
suspended to the ceiling of the distant labora- 
tory. In this experiment, therefore, the rod-of 
wood alone conveyed the various vibrations of 





the several strings of the harp from the one 
| sound-board to the other ; and the vibrations 
| thus imparted to the distant sound-board were 
| Picked up by the strings in accord with those 
vibrations, and musical sounds of feebler inten- 
' sity were produced—as if invisible fingers swept 
ihe apparently silent lyre. This first exper 


of the earliest practical experiments of any ment of WHEATSTONE’s afterwards became 
importance was made in the laboratory of | popularized by an entertainment at the Poly- 
King’s College, London, by Professor WHEat- technic Institution, London, described as an 
STONE, who, upon the occasion of the visit to; “Invisible Concert.” The audience seated be- 
the college of some distinguished savans, had fore the stage beheld an assembiage of harps, 
caused to be suspended to the ceiling of the | pianos, violins, and bass fiddles, arranged «s tor 
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a concert—but no performer present. At a 
given signal, these various instruments gave 
utterance, and concerted music delighted the 
ears of the astonished crowd. As the reader 
will now understand, the vibrations imparted to 
the strings Of the several harps, pianos, and 
fiddles, to produce the music, were derived from 
their respective sound-boards, which were each 
in connection with the sound-board of a distant 
instrument—concealed wooden rods being the 
medium by which the musical vibrations were 
conveyed. The Telephone acts, in principle, 
much after the same manner. Electricity is 
employed simply for the automatic counting ot 
ihe vibrations of the sounding body, and con- 
veying these vibrations in the form of rapid 
sequences of currents along a wire by means of 
the vibrating sounding body and the end of the 
wire. 
sound is conveyed by the wire, only a raped 
mechanical sequence of currents; the equivalent 
oi the vibrations of the sounding body. ° ‘These 
electrical impulses through the wire transfer 
their energy to a distant vibrating surface, and 
this vibrating surlace communicates its. motion 
to the surrounding particles of air,.and sounds 
are produced of the same pitch as these which 
originally imparted the vibratory electric con- 
tacts to the wire. Thus, sounds at a distant 
station may be produced of varying pitch, ac- 
cording to the rapidity of the electric mecha- 
nical pulsations conveyed through the wire. It 
is, however, at once apparent that by such 
means neither tone, or gradations of quality of 
tone, can be imparted to the note produced, as 
the action is purely mechanical ; and, therefore, 
the wonderful accounts that have been related, 
and which have found their way into the public 
journals, regarding the transmitting capabilities 
ot the ‘Telephone—how it will convey the arti- 
culated sounds of speech, such as “ Hey diddle 
diddle” (response) “the cat and the fiddle "— 
or the peculiarities of the intonation of the hu- 
man voice, must be taken as equally veracious 
with the now exploded spiritualistic seances, 
and the alleged marvellous flight of Mrs. Guppy 
lurough a roof top into the presence of would- 
le believers in such utter nonsense. The well 
tstablished laws that regulate the transmission 
ot musical vibrations do not admit of harle- 
qunade efiects, or random assertions. 

Could the Telephone perform such a marvel 
as the transmission of speech, it would with 
equal facility be able to act as the most accom- 
E pushed linguist—Chinese, Russian, and the 
unguage of the Ojibbeway Indians, would be 
‘qually at command. This is simply absurd ; 
aud every musician must at once peice.ve that, 
could the Telephone perform such a feat, the 





It is, thereiore, at once apparent that no | 





pianoforte, violin, or harp, could with equal 
facility be made to speak an articulate language. 
It may, therefore, at once be stated, that ex- 
pressive musical tones, and the inflection of the 
voice, cannot be transmitted through solid con- 
ductors at distances exceeding that at which the 
human ear can naturally appreciate articulate 
sounds ; and it is only the mechanical equivalent 
of vibrating bodies that can be transmitted, re- 
presenting pitch and not tone. ‘Tne value of 
the Telephone as a musical instrument may at 
once be dismissed ; it is simply an automatic 
vibrator transmitter applied to sounding ma- 
cuines. A popular form of the Telephone may 
be described to be that of a trumpet, at the sual 
end of which is placed a thin metallic disc irce- 
ly suspended to vibrate upon the slightest dis- 
turbance of the column of air within the trum- 
pet; so that if a person were to speak into the 
mouth of this trumpet, the vibrations set up in 
this co!umn of air by the pitch of the voice 
wou'd be communicated to the metal disc, wh.ch 
would vibrate in reciprocity—the vibrations of 
this disc are transferred by electrical contacts to 
the end of the transmitting wire, and thus a 
rapid succession of currents are passed into the 
wire, the exact equivalent of the vibrations of 
the disc. ‘These electric currents are, in their 
turn, transferred to a vibrating disc at the other 
end of the wire, which again sets vibrating a 
column of air in a similar tube, and a feeble 
sound is heard of the same pitch as that which 
primarily passed the electrical pulsations into 
the wire. The Telephone is a pretty experi- 
mental toy ; but for any practical utility to the 
musician, it is valueless, and can be of no 
possible use.” 

For the above description of the Telephone 
we are indebted to the Musical Standard, and 
it may assist non-professional readers to explain 
jurther that any sounding body, such as a mu- 
sical string, will sound spontaneously if it is 
near to or in connection with another sounding 
body which is producing the same note : thus, 
if two strings on a guitar or violin are tuned to 
the same note, when one of them is struck the 
other will vibrate along with it, the sound 
being, of course, comparatively feeble. For a 
similar reason extrancous “noises” are some- 
tunes heard when a certain note of a pianoforte 
is struck—viz,, because some glass vessel or 
other sounding body, standing near the instru- 
ment, is in unison with the string, and thus is 
caused to vibrate, producing a musical sound 
corresponding to the note on the pianoforte. 

The principle upon which the Telephone is 
constructed is, therefore, similar to that upon 
which the human ear recognises and distin- 
guishes pitch, From a paper read by Dr. 
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Pritchard before the Royal Society a year or 
two ago, it appears that our appreciation of 
pitch is attained by means of the “organ of 
Corti,” so called from the discoverer—a series 
of minute vibrating “rods ’which form part of, 
or else an appendage of, the ear. These rods 
are arranged in spiral rows, and their lengths 
vary by infinitesimal degrees, the pitch of each 
varying in like manner. As there are some 
three thousand (certain writers state eight or 
nine thousand) of the rods, every one of them 
ready to vibrate as soon as its accordant sound 
or vibration reaches it, the sound “ however 
fine or faint discovers some of the periectly 
attuned rods which will leap into vibration in 
concert with the impulse, and send a melodic 
or a harmonic telegram to the sensorium.” 

Whether the Telephone can be rendered 
capable of producing any practical and useful 
results, musical or otherwise, time alone can 
show. 








FPRREPPPNPENFF: 


SYLLABIC TUNES. 
To the Editor of the ** Quaver.” 


Sir,—** Allegro” is now altogether too fast. He has 
a right to argue against the use of the syllabic tune— 
against the use of anything or everything under the sun 
—if he chooses, but he has no right to insinuate that I 
raised a ‘*cloud of dust” in order to shirk the question, 
or because I was afraid to grapple with it. I ‘ignored 
his statement on the subject of tune-trimming” simply 
because he states his ca,e so hazily and so indefinitely it 
is quite impossible for me to express any opinion on the 
matter. He should have favoured us with some ex- 
amples of what he terms ‘‘tune-trimming,” in order to 
enable us to judge how far he is right or how far wrong. 
He certainly cannot expect an antagonist to find for him 
cases in point: it they exist, Jet him produce them him- 
self 

In my former letter, I gave two reasons why syllabic 
tunes are preferable for congregational use: ‘* Allegro” 
makes some assertions to the contrary, but does not 
advance a single argument in support of them. ‘I shall, 
therefore, simply ask him this question—Are Burnham, 
Cranbrook, Natwity, and other tunes of a similar kind, 
as easy of execution, by ordinary singers, as tunes like 
Farrant, Tallis, and Old Hundredth ? 





IAMBUS. 








MPNTHEY NPTES. 


HE Gloucester Musical Festival was held 
on September 4th, 5th, and 6th. The 
programme included £Uijah, Bach’s Passion 
Music, selections from the Cr¢gation and St. 
Paul, and a miscellaneous selection. Mr. C. 
H. Lloyd filled the post of conductor, rendered 
vacant by the recent decease of Dr. Wesley. 
The Festival was very successful, the attend- 
ance and the receipts in aid of the charity 
being larger than on any previous occasion. 

















The Globe asserts that Madame Adelina 
Patti, about whose retirement from the operatic 
stage many rumours have been circulated, will 
next season resume her engagement at the 
Royal Italian Opera. The contract has been 
signed. 


The winter season of Crystal Palace Saturday 
Concerts commenced on the 29th of Sepiem- 
ber. 


The Leeds Musical Festival, held on Sep. 
tember roth and two following days, besides 
bringing to the front well-known favourites like 


| Elijah, and the almost as well-known Solomon 


(Handel) and First Walpurgis Night (Mendel- 
ssohn), introduced several novelties, of which 
the most important were Zhe Fire King, a new 
cantata by Mr. Austin favourably spoken of, 
and Foseph, a new oratorio by Dr. Maciarren, 
which is said to be a work well worthy of the 
reputation of its composer. The Leeds Music- 
al Festivals have always stood high, perhaps 
highest, in point of musical merit, and the 
lestival of 1877 is understood to equal those of 
the past. 


Mr. Kennedy, the celebrated Scottish vocal- 
ist, has returned to Enzland after several years 
absence, and, together with his family, is now 
at St. James’s Hall giving entertainments on 
the Songs of Scotland, on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, Fridays and Saturdays. Those who know 
as well as those who want to know how a Scot- 
tish song ought to be sung should go and hear 
Mr. Kennedy. 


There will shortly be vacancies for alto, 
tenor, and bass voices in the Sunday Evening 
Choir of St. Paui’s Cathedral. 


The competition for the residue o/ the 
Sterndale Bennett Scholarship (two terms) took 
place at the Royal Academy of Music on the 
14th of September, the examiners being F. R. 
Cox, Esq., H. C. Lunn, Esq., Walter Macfarren, 
Esq., and the Principal (Professor Macfarren). 
The scholarship was awarded to Henry J. 
Cockram ; Edwin M. Flaveil commended. 


The Saturday Popular Organ Recitals at 
the Bow and Bromley Institute were resumed 
for the season on the 2gth of September. 
Considering the great success with which these 


interesting entertainments have now for many 


seasons been attended, it is a matter of 
surprise that more of a similar character have 
not yet been attempted in other parts of the 
metropolis. 


The nett receipts of the last Carnarvon 
Eisteddfod are stated to exceed £1,000, the 
half of which will be paid over to the Counal 
of the University College of Wales. 





Choral 


Harmony — (continued). 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME MII. 


SECULAR. 


All the Choruses usually performed in 
Locke’s Music for‘* Macbeth” 
Hail, smiling morn 
See our oars with feather’d spray 
Stevenson. 
Haydn. 
Root. 
Bradbury. 
Abt. 
Bishop. 


Bishop. 
May Morning flotow. 
Come to the woody del Pelton. 
Which is the properest day to sing Arne. 
Beat high, ye hearts Kreutzer. 
Now strike the silver strings Rudd. 
Since first I saw your face Ford. 
Step together Irish. 
For freedom honour and native land 
Werner. 
Tyrolese. 
rman. 
Atterbury. 
Cooke. 
Mornington. 
Callcott. 
Bishop. 
Bradbury. 
Evans 


Spofforth. 


Come, gentle Spring 

Never forget the dear ones 3 v. 
Merrily o’er the waves we go 

The Foot Traveller 

The Chough and Crow 32. 
The huge globe has enough to do 


3u. 


The Mountaineer 
What delight what rebounds 
Come let us all a-maying go 
Hark! the lark 
Here in cool grot 
Come on the light winged gale 
Sleep, gentle Lady 
——s little fountain 
dazzling air 
On Christmas eve the bells were rung King. 
Hail, all hail, thou merry month of May 
Shinn. 
Neukomm. 
Kreutzer. 
Kreutzer. 
American. 


The sea, the sea 

The singers 

Hark! above us on the mountain 

Call John 

The Travellers 

Laughing Chorus 

Soldier’s Love 

Foresters, sound the cheerful horn 

Gaily launch and lightly row 

My Lady is as fair as fine 

See the bright,the rosy Morning 

The Land of the True and Brave 

What shall he have that killed the deer 
Bishop. 


Root. 
Kucken. 
Bishop. 
Mercadante. 
Bennett. 
Blum. 


The = song of the New Year 





Abt. 














Donizetti. 
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Why shonld a sigh escape us 
How sweet the joy 

Upon the poplar bough 
Mountain home 

Over the Summer Sea, 


SACRED. 
We come, in bright array ( Fudas ). 
Lead, lead on ( Fudas). 
Ye gates, lift up your heads 
O send Thy light forth 
Who is a patriot 
Praise the Lord 
Gently, Lord, O gently lead us 
{os to the World 
ith songs and honours 
Hymn of thanksgiving 
God is near thee 
But in the last days 
Great is the Lord 
Arise, O Lord 
Awake, Awake 
I will bless the Lord at all times R. A. Smith. 
Hallelujah! the Lord reigneth R. A. Smith, 
God the Omnipotent Russian. 
The brave man Nageli. 
Lift up, O earth Root. 
From all that dwell below the skies 
When shall we meet again 
O wake and let your songs resound =Himmel. 
All hail the pow’r of Jesus’ name 
Blessed be the Lord R. A. Smith. 
Great and Marvellous R. A. Smith. 
Grant, we beseech thee Callcott. 
Come unto me when shadows 
The Lord is my Shepherd 
Let songs of endless praise 
My faith looks up to thee 
Beyond the glitt’ring starry sky 
Blest Jesus, gracious Saviour 
Hymn of Eve 
Salvation to our God 
I will arise 
Blessed are the people 
I was glad when they said unto me 
Then round about the starry throne 
Oh! how beautiful thy garments Naumann. 
Put on thy strength, O Zion Naumann. 
Sing to the Lord, our King and Maker 
( Gloria from ist. Service). Waydn 


() to, 
Kreutver. 
l’axton. 
Krevtzer, 


Verdi, 


Handel. 
Handel. 
Dr. Thomson. 
R. A. Smith. 


Spanish. 


Haydn. 
Mason. 


Mason. 
American. 
American. 


Beethoven. 
L. Mason. 
L. Mason. 
Husband. 
M. Haydn. 


Arne. 
Cecil. 


Callcott. 
Handel. 


¥ handsomely bound in cloth, . Gilt | lettered, price Four Shillings. 
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CONTENTS OF VOLUME Ll. 


Each number contains eight pages of music prow in Letter-note. 


Albion, on thy fertile plains 
Come, come quickly away 
Nature’s woodland call 

The Swallows 

The Bouquet 

All’s well 

‘The minute gun at sea 

The Storm 

Koll on, majestic ocean 
Away in early day 

The Skylark 

While all i is hush'’d 

The Morn unbars the gates of light 


Braham. 
Root. 


Pohlenz. 
Mozart. 
Braham. 
King. 
Bradbury. 
Root. 
Webbe. 
Matthaei. 
Kreutzer. 
Davy. 


| 





107 


108 


109 


Our Country 


Our a 
Our Defenders 


Early Morning 

Sweet evening hour 

ee s Riddle 3 voices. 
rkle and quiver 

| ow sing the cheerful breezes 

Awake the song of merry greeting 

The heaving of the Lead 

All nature dies and lives agen 

The Violet - - - 

Morning Song - 


Shield 
Bradbur 
Hook 
Kucken 
Calleot'. 
Shield 
Kalliwoda 
Stdibey 
Swiss. 
Shield, 
Venctian. 
Storaee. 





ee 


SPHCIMEWN, 


F F 


*——__,-—+. 


=e, 


Rule Bri- tan- nia! Bri - tan- nia rule the waves. 








THE 


LETTER-NOTE 
SINGING METHOD. 


BY DAVID COLVILLE. 








The Letter-note Singing Method is founded upon the Old English or ‘Tonic’ mode of 
solmization, in which the sounds of the scale are sol-fxed alike in all keys, po invariably 
representing the key-tone. : 

By means of Letter-note several advantazes are secured. In learning to sol-fa by 
the tonic the pupil is at once beset with the dillicuity that the key-tone, and consequently 


the sol-fa sy!lables, do not always occupy the sam: postion upon the stave. To those 
who have learned this has long cease’ to be a difficulty, but to a beginner it is a very 
serious obstacle; and, meeting him as it does at the commencement of his studies, there 
is no question that it deters numbers from proceeding further. 

The letters anpended to the notes completely remove this difficulty, and, as regards 
teaching fuciiities, place the stave notation in the same position as the easiest method in 
use. By their aid also the perpiex'tics wiich beset the learner respecting clefs, keys, 
etc., are removed; all the ambigui:ies caused by distinct symbols being used to express 
the same thins, and by distinct thinzs being expressca by means of the same symbol, 
are cleared away. ‘The tine and energy of the pupil! are thus concentrated upon the 
one task of acquiring a knuwiedge of music, instead of being wasted upon mere quibbles 
of notation. 

As a notation introductory to the study of the ordinary stave notation, Tetter-note 
presents the advantage that it is identical with the notation to be introduced; the 
symbols used beng common to bot, and used from the outset. On the other hand, if 
considered as an independent notation, it possesses the m-rit of p'acing singer and 
instrumentaiist on a common footing; combining, without additional expense, all the 
advantages o! separate publications in different notations, 


Elementary Division, in Twenty-three Lessons, 
With hints for se!f-teaching, directions how to construct an Intonator, ete, 
In Cloth, Gilt lettered, Is. Gd. In Wrapper, Is. 





The Songs, Rounds, and Exercises are published separately, under the title of 
THE CHORAL GUIDE; 
In Two Parts, Price 3d, each, 





Londen : D, Qolville, 7, Red Licn Court, Fleet Street, 
F. Pitman, 2), Paternoster Row. 


Edinburgh : Johustone, Bunter, & Oo., 2, Melbourne Place 















In two parts, pric ¢ 3d. each. Tt 
The “‘Letter-note Singing Method,” Cloth, 1s., 6d., Wrapper, 1s. 


oF [Price 3d, 
Che Choral Guide, 


Containing the Songs, Rounds, and Exercises in the 


LETTER-NOTE SINGING METHOD. 
DAVID: COLVILLE, 


MODULATION TABLE. 
Key Cb Gb Db Ab Eb BbF OC, GoD A €E, 







Part 2. | 
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LESSON Xl. 


Minim Rests. 
No. 52. Round for three voices 

















































































































. SHIELD. 
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Nor love thy life nor bate, Hee love thy life nor hate, yy 
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But abet an liv’st live well, But a thou liv’ ~ st live well, 
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How long pd short per - ak 1 x - mit to heav'n. 











No. 53. Singing. Mea. =) 


Swiss Melody. 
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1, Sweet ‘tis to sing when jhearts are glad, |Song is the voice of ; 
2. When- a R greet the morn - ing ies, Wel-come is mu - sic’s frm - bers; f 
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London; F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster tow. Edinburgh: JOHNSTONE, HUNTER, & CO, 


The Junior Course—In penny numbers of 8 pages. 


No. 118.] CHORAL HARMONY. [One Penny. 





The Junior Course, No. 4. 
LESSON XV. 
Thirds. Three-four Time. 


No. 98. JExbening. 


Words by WHITTIER. 
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1. See, day- light is fad-ing o’er earthand o’er o- cean, The sun _ has gone 


arte ae ZirS P= 


2. And oft as the  tu- mult’s of life’s heav- ing bil - low Shall toss our frail 
aie bla — eo be .— SS 
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 enaad on the far dis - tant sea, Oh, now in the hush of the 




















bark, driv - ing wild o'er “night's ion fox tae heal - ing wing be stretch’d 




















fit - ful com - mo- tion, We lift our tir’d spi - rits, blest Sa-viour to Thee. 


pees, pease 


o- ver our pil - low, And guard us from - vil, though death watch our sleep. 
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CoOUYiLuM AND BENTLEY'S 


GRADUATED COURSE 


OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN SINGING, ON THE 


LETTER-NOTE METHOD, 


IN TWENTY-SIX LESSONS. 


The Songs are harmonized for Two or Four Voices, ad libitum, adapting the 
work for either Singing Class or School Training. 

Tuts method, which is founded upon the Old E.:lish, or “Tonic” mode of solmisation, 
recognises the principle that there is, in music, really but one Scaé, although it may be 
trans: osed into many Xey): consequently, thitall keys are, or ought to be, alike easy to the 
singer. By appending to the notes tie initials of the Sol-fa syllables, po corresponding 
to tie key-tone, and gradually withdrawins the letters as the learner proceeds, it trains 
the eye as well as the ear, enabling the beginner to tell with certainty the “Tonality” or 
“Key Relationship” of every note, and overcoming the only objection urged against this 
mode of sol-fa-ing. Whilst, therefore, it affords the pupil all the assistance necessary, it 
retains the staff, utilizes the important pic:orial representation of pitch which it presents, 
and accustoms the learner from the outset to the musical signs in common use 


Price, in limp cloth, gilt lettered, 1s, 6d. ; in neat wrapper, 1s, 
The Songs and Exercises, published separit-!y. under the title of “The Pupil’s Handbook,” in two 


pa:.s, price 3d, eas 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


**Its merit consists in the remarkably «lear an! sim le manner in which the instruction is conveyed, 


and in the vast amount of important musical know! dse which is condensed into one moderate-sized 
amphlet.’ —Lvening Star. 


“The whole of the elementary instructions bear the impress of an intimate acquaintance, not only 
witli the theory and practice of vocal music, but also with the best means of imparting instruction to the 
uninitia ed, and every line of tis part of the work is a step in advance,”— Weekly Review. 


**We do not know a better or cheaper preceptor.” — /Vitness, 


“One of those excellent and cheap Manuals, which all young students and some old ones might with 


advantage possess . .°. ~. It would really not be easy to overrate the value of these very cheap and 
compendious courses of elementary instruction.” —Musical Standard, 


**A great deal of care is bestowed on a proper arrangement of the lessons.”—Zdinburgh Courant, 


“ Any advantage singers could gain from the sol-fa notation, they appear to possess in this book, with 
the additional assistance which the staff imports."—/righton Times. 


“We have very seldom indeed met with so good a Manua!.”—Adberdeen Journal. 
‘This work is carefully done, and contains a great deal of information on musical matters,”—Choir, 


** Retains the old notation in its entirety . . . . Contains more useful information on the subject 
than any similar work we have seen. "Northern Warder. 


“Great pains have been taken in making this little work useful, as well for self-tuition as for the 
instractien of pupils in classes.” —Orchestra. 


** «Singing made easy’ is, perhaps, the best account we can give of this work.” —Glasgow Courier, 


‘Presenting greater facilities to the vocal student than any which has hitherto fallen under our notice.” 
—Brighton Examiner. 


‘¢The instructions are clear and satisfactory, and are very methodically arranged.”— Northern Ensign. 


“Combining, as this system does, the advantages of the popular Tonic Sol-fa Method with the 
benefits of the ordinary notation, it has that to recommend it which neither of these possess alone. We 


look for its speedy popularity, and we specially hope that it may be early introduced into our church classes 
and schools.”"—Anglish Presbyterian Messenger. 


‘*A rich and economical fund of really good musical instruction.”— Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
Advertiser. 


‘*It is cheap, simple, effective, and compendious,”—Peterhead Sentinel, 
‘Unites all the advantages of the Sol-fa to the old method.” —Aorder Advertiser. 
* Admirably fitted to aid in teaching the young to sing.” —AMontrose Standard, 


**We should recommend the Letter-note method, which by engratting the initials of the sol-fa syllables 
on the common notes virtually combines both notations.””-—Good Words. 
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In Preparation. 





THE 


HORAL PRIMER, 


A NEW ELEMENTARY WORK, 


ON THE 


Hetter-note BNethod. 
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Round for Four Voices. 
fe 
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Be - fore you make a pro - mise, he @ruaber, 
pa—- ee ee 

ne = - — oo || With which is published Choral 
J y _— aa — Harmony,” a monthly musical Jour- 
Qon - si der well its im~- por - tance, nal, price one penny. In addition 
s : to intelligence, educational matter, 
ask reer &c., each number contains from four 
t t to eight pages of part-music printed 
either in Letter-note or the ordinary 

d when notation. 
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en- grave it uap-on heart. 
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